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THE PRESERVATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS 



Knowledge being the accumulated experience of man and the 
larger part of that experience being found in the written records 
created in the course of the day's work, it follows that the preservation 
of these records is one of the most important of duties. The Catholic 
Church, though firm in her reliance upon something higher than 
humanity, can nevertheless ill afford to be neglectful towards the rec- 
ord of her human activities and all the more so in the present state 
of social unrest. With half the world in violent physical upheaval, 
in common with every social organization she faces the prospect of 
being confronted with fresh and unexpected conditions which, how- 
ever powerless they may be to alter fundamentals, may yet compel a 
readjustment and change of attitude; but whether or not changes 
occur, the record of today's decisions will be of unusual value from 
an administrative viewpoint while, historically, it may develop that 
we are on the eve of one of the great periods in the history of the 
Church in America. For this reason the documentary sins of omis- 
sion of the past should now be especially guarded against in caring 
for the records of today. Along with vigilance, should go a deal of 
energy as far as lies in our power toward repairing the damage done 
through carelessness in that past. 

The history of the Catholic Church is in large part the history of 
mankind from the dawn of the Christian era. Her records are con- 
sequently a most valuable repository of human experience and of 
prime importance to an adequate understanding of the development 
of Christian civilization. The preservation of these records is then 
a duty difficult to evade and one, the non-performance of which is 
minus an adequate excuse. 

The records of the Church in the United States may be roughly 
divided as follows: parochial, diocesan, archdiocesan and provincial; 
corporation records of the various religious orders and organizations, 
Jesuit, Paulist, Franciscan, Christian Brothers, etc., etc. ; those of 
the apostolic delegation, which are in a distinct class by themselves, 
while the mass of documentary material accumulating in the various 
Catholic educational and charitable institutions is of yet a different 
character. Within these groups again a division of papers into two 
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classes can be made, those purely ecclesiastical and those purely busi- 
ness;, and for these latter, such as bills, receipts, contracts, etc., no 
advice as to care is necessary, for they are ephemeral in character 
and merit no consideration beyond that of usual business caution. 
Aside from such, there appears to be little in the way of parish rec- 
ords which are not in the form of record-books, bound volumes whose 
physical form and consequent strength needs but a protecting envelope 
of canvas to insure them properly against ordinary vicissitude. It is 
with the diocesan archives that the real records begin, and it is to the 
episcopal residence that every parish possessing by chance loose papers 
or records (other than volumes of registers) dating back to pioneer, 
Kevolutionary, ante-bellum, Civil War and the Reconstruction period 
should send such papers for preservation. 

When, however, there exist certain records in the shape of loose, 
unbound papers which could not properly be sent to the episcopal 
archives, they may be stored at small expense of time and trouble in 
manila paper folders of medium stiffness, cut to such dimensions as 
to be, when folded once, an inch or so larger all around than the 
average size of the documents to be enclosed when the latter are un- 
folded to their proper dimensions. The manila sheets are folded half 
an inch from the middle, which provides sufficient margin for label- 
ing ; a dozen or so papers may be filed in one of these folders, which 
are then stored vertically on the folded edge in a covered box of 
wood or of heavy clay-board, and the result is a cheap and convenient 
duplicate of the expensive vertical filing cabinets which have proven 
so efficient in present-day administrative practice. This method is 
effective where the number of documents is relatively small; it can 
be expanded easily to care for ordinary documentary growth. Where 
it bulks beyond half a dozen boxes of folders, however, it has out- 
grown its economy, and other methods should be adopted. 

The arrangement of ecclesiastical records is a subject on which the 
layman may well hesitate to express an opinion, especially as many 
of these records, unlike those of civic political organizations, are apt 
to remain of administrative value for a longer time than is usually 
the case in governmental bureaus. And, as entire control of Catholic 
records will always rest with the clergy and all investigation therein 
be actually under their supervision, it would seem that such matters 
as classification and arrangement should, perforce, be left to those 
most familiar with the administrative machinery of the Church. 
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However, it is a safe general assumption that an arrangement of a 
mass of ecclesiastical documents which follows strictly the creative 
sources of papers and represents 1 in the files the ecclesiastical machin- 
ery of bureaus and offices that created them will be quite satisfactory, 
although it should be remembered that where the manuscripts or 
documents are few in number it is wise to ignore a classification more 
complex than the material itself and to arrange the papers in some 
simple order, such as the chronological, working out other needed 
consulting conveniences by means of a card-index. One warning should 
be given against the so-called subjective arrangement. Experience 
has proven beyond all cavil that it can never be satisfactory; indeed, 
where this arrangement seems most adaptable there lurks the greatest 
danger, for unless the file is guarded by a careful card-index, it soon 
becomes a hopeless tangle from the varying decisions in placing 
documents; and despite the most careful carding it will develop by 
usage many unexpected and irradicable weaknesses. 

There are certain fundamentals to be observed in caring for and 
preserving manuscript material that cannot too often be called to 
mind. Among them is the necessity for a free circulation of air 
through a storage repository and the need of sunlight, though it 
should not, of course, be permitted to fall directly upon the records 
themselves. Dust, though personally disagreeable, is unavoidable, 
and where proper protective measures are taken for the records is of 
no consideration. Bound volumes, as stated, are usually sufficiently 
sturdy to require no consideration beyond a protective cover of can- 
vas. If, however, the volume through age and mishandling has de- 
teriorated, a slide-box of cheap clay-board, the edges stripped with 
buckram, has considerable protective value; a complete box of this 
material with a hinge cover is better but more expensive, while re- 
binding could probably be done for about the same price or a little 
more. Loose manuscripts, such as single letters, documents, appoint- 
ments, decrees, etc., need special consideration. A series of letters 
or a chain of correspondence present but few difficulties once their 
class is determined and their growth encompassed. There is no 
doubt, of course, that the vertical filing system where each correspond- 
ent has his folder and where letters and answers are kept together 
is the best device known for current files ; but every arrangement of 
known value to current administrative work is not only useless, but 
hampering for historical purposes. The needs are so utterly different 
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that any method satisfactory to one must necessarily be incompetent 
to the other. 

A large portion of the ecclesiastical documents of the Catholic 
Church in America fall into natural classes which parallel thosp of 
our civil government bureaus, such as appointments, authorizations, 
council proceedings, decrees and their promulgations, dispensations, 
diocesan laws, reports, trial records, etc., etc. While under the 
miscellany may be grouped the official correspondence of a general 
nature, papers relating to controversies, the administration of church 
property and the documents created in the supervision of the educa- 
tion of the clergy and laity, etc. Much of the first group will be in 
record volume form. The preservation methods to be adopted for 
the loose papers of the second group depend upon many considera- 
tions, the first of which is its physical aspect. Granted a mass of 
single documents whose administrative life is finished and which have 
become archives in the true sense, the first consideration governing 
their preservation is the condition of the papers. If this is good, 
they can be filed at once, either by mounting and binding or by en- 
closing in folders of thin manila paper of uniform size, one manu- 
script to each folder, and by filing them in portfolios of cheap clay- 
board of the folder dimension, with stiff backs hinged with binder's 
cloth or buckram and a pair of tie tapes. If these portfolios can be 
fitted to slide-boxes of the same material and make, it will be found 
most satisfactory next to regular bound volumes. The cost of these 
portfolios is but a few cents, and with the slide-box they may be 
obtained in quantities from any good bookbinding establishment quite 
cheap. This method makes for economy of storage room, since the 
boxes stand on the shelves like books and the tie tapes and side pres- 
sure (the portfolio should be snugly filled) serve to keep the contents 
from scraping at the bottom. When papers are stored thus, the 
manila folders should be labeled as necessary in the upper lefthand 
corner, which makes for ease of consultation; but it is quite per- 
missable to refrain from using this manila folder, which affords only 
a small amount of protection and adds greatly to the time necessary 
for filing. Manuscripts should be stored flat. Never, under any 
circumstances, rolled up or folded into the diabolical old-fashioned 
filing cabinet. One fold in a manuscript is a step from the path of 
righteousness, two a misdemeanor, while three should be classed with 
felony. Where papers are too large to be stored when opened to their 
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original size, they should be deliberately cut (with straight-edge and 
knife, never with the scissors) to the size most practicable, and at 
the same time necessitating the least number of cuts; they should 
then be hinged with lightweight tracing linen and folded flat to the 
size required. The reason for this apparent brutality is that the size 
of the manuscript necessitates folding in any event, and sooner or 
latter it would break in the folds, so it is better to make a clean cut 
between the lines of writing and fully protect the manuscript with a 
hinge. To allow it to wear out with time and usage risks the destruc- 
tion of two or more lines of writing. 

Eepair work of any important character should never be at- 
tempted by any but experienced hands. A wide knowledge of paper, 
the kinds, qualities, effects of age and accident and its behavior under 
every condition is necessary before one is justified in working on a 
manuscript of value. A few hints of a general nature may be given, 
however. Every manuscript should be cleaned and pressed — that is, 
all the wrinkles removed and the smudgings of dirt lessened. To 
accomplish this if the manuscript is much begrimed but the paper 
still retains its life, it should be immersed in warm (not hot) water 
in a flat pan, similar to a photographer's developing tray, and rocked 
gently for a time. This is a perfectly safe proceeding for any manu- 
script prior to the year 1800 which is not mildewed or brittle. After 
that date the quality of the ink is doubtful, and, though much of the 
writing of the first decade of the nineteenth century is safe, too much 
care cannot be observed in dealing with it. A manuscript in ink 
that shows the slightest tendency to run must never, of course, be 
moistened. The difficulties encountered with the aniline and cheap- 
ened inks of the early 1820's are too many and varied to be disposed 
of in a paragraph, and must be dismissed with the suggestion that it 
is best to turn such matters over to the man who is skilled in the use 
of sizing and whose practical knowledge and experience are sufficient 
to overcome the difficulties. After the tray bath the manuscript is 
placed between blotters ; the upper blotter is then rubbed with gentle 
pressure for a few moments. Never, under any circumstances, rub 
directly upon a damp manuscript, and only under most exceptionable 
circumstances upon a dry one. 

If the manuscripts are not soiled enough to need a bath, they are 
sandwiched between sheets of damp (not wet) newspapers (never the 
Sunday colored supplement), a single sheet of newspaper, a single 
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sheet of manuscript, another news-sheet, another manuscript, and 
so on. The degree of dampness of the news-sheets should be that 
which just stops short of glistening in reflected light. After three 
or four hours the manuscripts should be removed from the news- 
sheets and placed between sheets of smooth, white, unglazed pulp- 
board, sandwiched singly as between the newspapers. The pulp-board 
is sufficiently porous to absorb moisture, and is best adapted to this 
particular need. A pile of these, a foot or two high, may be placed 
at one time in the press. Here they should stay about ten hours, 
care having been taken in placing them between the boards to see that 
no edges are turned nor wrinkles folded in. At the end of that time 
the manuscripts are dried out perfectly flat and present a marvelously 
better appearance. The torn or dilapidated manuscripts are then 
ready to be repaired ; but on this a volume could be written without 
exhausting the subject. The methods used by the Library of Con- 
gress were borrowed from those introduced and applied with such 
great success by Father Ehrle of the Vatican Library. They have 
been, of course, modified and adapted to our particular needs and de- 
veloped by experiment and practice until they are now competent 
to satisfy every legitimate demand made upon them. We use for 
protecting and strengthening our manuscripts a fine, mercerized 
bolting cloth called crepeline, which is a mixture of cotton or silk 
gauze, sometimes known under the trade name of chiffon ISTo. 6486. 
It is, or was, of French manufacture, and can be obtained from 
almost any large dry-goods house. It is heavy enough in texture 
amply to strengthen the most dilapidated manuscript, yet so light 
in weight and loose in weave as to be barely discernable when prop- 
erly applied. It is pasted to the manuscript with a flour and water 
paste of the following formula: 1 cup of hest wheat flour; 3 cups cold 
water; V± teaspoonful of powdered alum; 4 grains of white arsenic. 
Beat all together until free from lumps ; put in a double boiler and let 
it boil for ten minutes. When cold remove skin from top and beat 
up well. 

This paste is used for all our work. Mucilage or the various man- 
ufactured white pastes on the market should never be used for manu- 
script work. They often granulate and stain, and are always a 
doubtful quantity. The manuscript having been cleaned, pressed and 
repaired, by patching where necessary, it is thinly coated with the 
paste by means of a generous size camel's hair brush and the crepeline 
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laid on. It is then placed between sheets of paraffine paper, put be- 
tween pulp boards and put in press for fifteen minutes. It is then 
removed from the press, the paraffine paper is taken off, and it is 
again placed between sheets of pulp boards under very slight pressure 
until dry. One side of the manuscript should not be crepelined unless 
the other is also, for the resultant unequal strain will tend to keep 
it ever in a state of curl that increases the liability to injury each 
time it is handled. For the same reason parts of the manuscript 
should not be covered with the crepeline. Either encase the document 
entirely, recto and verso, or put no crepeline on it at all, as it is not 
a substance which can be used for patching. Paper of the same 
weight, weave and age is the only satisfactory substance for patching 
a manuscript ; but a general description of patching methods would 
be hardly intelligible from the infinite involved detail which is de- 
pendent upon circumstances. 

Parchments minus seals may be treated like paper in order to 
remove wrinkles, though it will be found that they are much less 
tractable than paper; and the best results obtainable are often tem- 
porary. A great deal of the wrinkling can be smoothed out, though 
curling and variation in dimension are almost always present. This 
is due to the fact that parchment is sensitive to every change in 
weather conditions and to its varying thickness, which is sometimes 
considerable, even in a small skin. It is fundamentally necessary 
that parchment be kept under pressure at all times when not being 
consulted. The lack of uniformity in size and shape, too, renders it 
an awkward substance. It can be bound, but its bulk is such that 
even in a bound volume the interleaving, mounting or separating 
sheets should be of card or bristol board. This adds necessarily to 
the size and weight of the volume, while it cuts down the number 
of parchments possible in each. Seals also introduce an awkward 
element, since most parchment seals are pendant rather than attached. 
Where this is the case, such as the leaden seal of the Pontifical docu- 
ments from the Vatican or the encased wax impression popularly 
known as the "snuff-box," it is out of the question to mount them in 
a volume. It must be given a separate portfolio of stiff boards, prefer- 
ably buckram or canvas covered, with a stiff, square pocket of proper 
size to contain the seal attached to an outer edge. Then, if an in- 
dented cut is made in the edge enclosed by the pocket, so that the 
cord or ribbon attachment of the seal can fit therein, both parchment 
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and seal are amply protected. One of the portfolio tie tapes should 
be fastened to the outside edge of the seal box, so that the tapes when 
tied prevent the seal from sliding out. Where such a parchment 
belongs in a volume its location in portfolio form should be entered 
on a page left blank for the purpose in the volume. In the case of 
attached seals, — wafer, embossed or wax, protection is obtained by 
inserting an interleaving sheet of cardboard somewhat thicker than 
the seal projection, hinging it in front of the manuscript and cutting 
an opening in the card so that it falls directly over the seal. Where 
it is possible to bind collections of manuscripts, this should always 
be done, and here the papers should be repaired if possible and 
mounted upon sheets of thin rope-manila, as the strongest and most 
durable of papers, while at the same time the cheapest. For looks, 
however, but for no other reason, white paper may be used for the 
mounting sheet, and in this case thin linen ledger or a heavy bond 
is good. In all cases the mounting sheet must be cut with the grain 
of the paper running the vertical dimension to insure flexibility in 
opening after binding, a thing impossible if the grain of the paper 
be horizontal. Manuscripts, however, should not be mounted unless 
they can be bound at once, as handling in the mounted form, while 
unbound, greatly increases the liability of damage. The mounting 
sheet should allow a full inch and a half to the left, beyond the de- 
sired size of the page, for the binder's fold and stitching ; the estab- 
lished size of the page depends upon the average size of the manu- 
scripts to be bound. A margin of two or three inches all around the 
manuscript is ample ; but, if there are many extra large manuscripts 
in the collection, a size must be decided upon that will accommodate 
them with the least amount of cutting and hinging and, at the same 
time, not increase, unnecessarily, the size of the volume for the sake 
of a small percentage of the papers. A good average size for the 
mounting sheet is 10 inches wide by 14 inches high, exclusive of the 
necessary extra margin for the binder's use. The general method of 
mounting is with strips of the lightest weight architect's tracing linen 
(the white, not the blue tinted) about one-half inch wide, impinging 
equally upon manuscript and mounting sheet with a fraction of an 
inch free from paste to allow free play as a hinge. It is usually nec- 
essary to take off the glaze of the linen by wetting in order to insure 
that the paste will hold; but this makes the material more opaque, 
which is one of the reasons why the very lightest-weight linen should 
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be obtained, since it sometimes happens that a small part of the writ- 
ing must be covered by the hinge. A good bond paper is a fair sub- 
stitute for the tracing linen ; but care must be used in cutting this with 
the grain of the paper running lengthwise with the strip to prevent 
unsightly wrinkling and other handling difficulties. There are differ- 
ent methods of placing this hinge, either concealing it or not, as de- 
sired, by folding and various little knacks in performing this pasting 
work, such as the use of protecting slips to gauge the paste line, over- 
lap in strip length and paste-moistened fingers to prevent reduction 
of the sticking area, should be mastered if satisfactory results are to 
be expected. Do not cut these strips with the scissors ; a sharp knife 
and a straight-edge should be used in all work where a cut of greater 
length than an inch is needed. At times the nature of the manuscript 
is such that it must be hinged at the top instead of at the side; in 
such cases it is a wise precaution to paste a neatly-printed warning 
at the top of the mounting sheet, otherwise the investigator will half 
tear the manuscript from the mount, if he does nothing worse, before 
he discovers the unusual location of the hinge. Once the manuscripts 
are mounted, they should be bound. Any convenient number of sheets 
to the volume may be established ; but a thickness of over two inches 
will be found cumbersome to handle and, with increased difficulty in 
handling, comes increased danger of accident to the manuscripts. 
The advantages of preservation in bound form are too obvious to need 
discussion; but a collection likely to receive numerous additions 
should not be bound until the chance of increase has largely disap- 
peared. As the compensating stubs, always necessary in bound vol- 
umes of manuscripts, will easily take care of a dozen or so papers per 
volume, the possibility of a small number of accessions is hardly an 
offset to the continued risk of unbound manuscripts. 

It is a mistake to assume that manuscripts can be mounted satis- 
factorily in previously-made blankbooks. The difficulties incident to 
proper mounting are such that the amount saved in binding costs is 
more than balanced by the time consumed in struggling with the 
inherent perversities of blankbooks, to say nothing of the risks of 
damage to the manuscripts in such a process. 

Apparently the time has not yet arrived when a move can be made 
towards centralizing the Catholic records in the United States, yet 
the idea, even now, can be given serious consideration. The records 
of the various religious Orders will never, perhaps, be permitted to 
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pass from under the direct control of the Orders themselves;, but 
consideration of possible plans looking to the systematic transfer of 
the archives of the secular clergy, which have ceased to have an admin- 
istrative value, to a central depository such as might be developed at 
the Catholic University of America, at Washington, may be pro- 
ductive of wholesome results, both for the future historian of the 
Church as well as for the historian of our nation. The Church is 
acquiring more and more a predominant part in the religious activi- 
ties of the country, and her history will only be written adequately 
when the custodians of her archives meet the research-worker at least 
half way. 

J. C. FlTZPATEICK, 
Assistant Chief, Manuscript Division, 
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